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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that career education should blend 
"vocational 6ducatio|i," "general education," and "college preparatory 
education" into a new curricular design. Career education should not 
be thought of as "vooational technical* education^" nor should career 
education be looked upon unfavorably, as it soisetises is, Soie of the 
problens of speech comitinication and career educatiot\ are discussed. 
Robert PirsigVs novel "Z'en and the Art of Motorcycle tlaintenance" is 
examined in terms of career education and speech comiunication, and 
it is c<>ncluded that students and teachers must start taking 
advantage of the unlimited opportunity career education offers. 
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The Coraiiranity College and Career Communic-ation: 
An Unlimited Opportunity 

The title of this paper suggests that there is enormous 
potential in the area of career education for the speech 
communication i:*rof essional# I believe this, but my purpose 
in the following comments has grown out of concern *and 
frustration rather than the sort of security and optimisnv 
suggested by the title. 

My personal experience with career education is a relatively 
long one ^beginning in the middle sixties whpn I had the oppor- 
tunity to join the comprehensive community college movement. 
At that time, I had my first real experience with what Marland 
and^^others have labeled "career education." I believe now, 
as I believed then, that career education must not be viewed 
simply as a retitling of "vocational education" or "general 
education," nor should it be considered as a parallel to 
"colleg0^l|>reparatory education*" Instead, it is to be viewed 
as a blending of the three into a new curricular design. In 
a 1972 article, Kathleen Galvin and I suggested that "^speech 
copmunication educators had a variety of options open to them. 
They could (1) i^^ork within the framework of existing speech 
communication courses, examine and focus upon communication 
as it relates to careers of all kinds; (2) develop comiTmnlcation 
courses attending specifically and exclusively to the needs 



of particular areas; (3) develop their own abilities in order 
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to better function as resource and consul tativ^e personnel in 
career programs, and'**(4) commit their energies and expertise 
to the development of instructional rnaterials which might be 
utilized in career contexts.^ At that time, we did not suggest 
which of these alternatives was the ideal one nor did we 
suggest that they were mutually exclasi\'e* 

During the ensuing four years, I have had the opportunity 
to visit a number of institutions, examine manuscript proposals, 
and tallc with colleagues. I am left with the impression that' 
a frequent course of action has been one which I personally 
view as undesirable, that is, to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of speech couanunication courses addressed specifically 
and exclusively to the needs of particular career areas. Vi^hile 
it is excessive to suggest that the fate of the world hinges 
on this issue, I taink that the result of this decision may 
v;ell be to affirm the fear of Chicago columnist Sydney J. Harris 
x/ho cautioned that the "emphasis on vocational training (is) 

^ turning out men v;ho can do something exceptionally well, but don't 
really know what is most worth doing and x^?hat isn't. "2 To some 
degree, I share Mr. Harris' concern and the longer 1 ^^?atch,* 
the ©ore closely I find myself identifying with his fear. 

In response to this concern, X should like to comiiient on 
a number of the issues that have aris.en as obstacles to the 
realization of the opportunity that career education presents • 

' Initially, despite f4arland. Garner and others and the caution 
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that tli^y advanced, I would contend that far too many people 
continue to feel that "career education" is a synonym for 
"vocational technical education" and that these people continue 
to apply an inappropriate definition to both the -former and 
latter terms. They, and I shall have to leave the "they" un- 
identified because it tends to be an attitude rather than 
assertions by specific individuals, still feel that career 
education is an option for the individual who cannot function 
in a standard academic situation. I would be quick to grant 
that jEhere are many who are involved in specific career pro- 
grams- because they would not, or at least feel they would not, 
succeed in a traditional baccalaureate setting. Conversely, 
there are many capable and highly intelligent individuals 
following such disparate career program paths as food services, 
dental hygiene, law enforceruent and turf management. Equally 
important, do we not tend to forget that the medical student 
is preparing for a career in medicine?— ^iat the law student 
is preparing for a career in the law,?— that the majority of 
us prepared for a career in teaching? One of the most obvious 
aims of education has been to prepare individuals in such a 
manner that they could choose and thereafter iia>:e, the con- 
tribution to society that they deemed important. (I will only 
parenthetically introduce the contention that a more important 
purpose of education may have been, and may still be, to es- 
^4^lxsh and maintain social status.) Certainly, the career 

an individual chooses to pursue, the work role he or she assumes 
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represents one of the most important contributions, either 
throug.h omission or coramision, that the individual makes • 

Let us conclude that the identification of a career interest 
and that the acquisition and application of the abilities ' 
necessary to perform that career in the most effective manner 
possible are important to all of us. Let us recognize that 
even though a doctor and a sanitation \*orker perform vajstly 
different functions each of thQse functions is iiaportant to 
social order and progress. Let us eliminate from- our vocabulary, 
- forever, comparative comments such as "even garbage men get 
paid more than that." Let us concede that a baker might be 
more intelligent than a doctor, .that a policeman might be more 
a humanist than a minister — not is or are but might be. 
Let us take our own advice about labeling and allness. And 
the next time someone prepares a text with a career corMnunlca- 
tion emphasis, consider the fact that Eric Hoffer is a long- 
shoreman and that -there are others like him who cannot only 
read but can read with a precision that escapes many who are 
in loftier positions. 

The responsibility for this cleavage does not belong to us 
alone. Let me also urge that the individuals who allege 
experience in the "real world" and drag out that tired and 
ridiculous cliche in an effort to somehow suggest that those 
who teach have managed to escape and know nothing of work be 
taken to task. We are all, with the exceptions otntnose who 
have had the misfortune to effect psychological e^^ape, in the 
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real world . It is a t/orld comprised of a roultitude of varied 
experiences, each of which contributes in one way or another 
to our individual life quality. I am at once appalled and 
mystified by those in business settings who iraply that the 
academician knows nothing of the "real world" and then behave 
in a manner that denies the existence of truth, quality, and 
henesty. I am confused by the "real world" of politics that 
is comprised of deceit, lies and threats — a world that denies 
any ultimate accountability. I am distressed by the "real world" 
of' business that repossesses the home of an illiterate widow 
and alleges that this is justice ivhile simultaneously denyiiig 
the tragic effect this has on the people involved and all of 
us are involved. 

in short, we are all in the real world and everything that 
■ we do and experience is a part of that world whether it be 
work, ffchool, play or rest. 

XJow we see a new problem. We are forced .into cowpetition 
— not cojapetition in an effort to furnish the student with the 
most appropriate, most important educational experleiice, but 
. coiEptatition to survive, to generate courses and prograias to 
justify existence. Me see cofi.petitlon ^^bere there ought to 
be cooperation. This se vms an especially critical issue in ^ 
the case of career education. We must guard against the temp- 
tation to develop new course for specific career areas in order 
to gain thirty or sixty or ninety additional students. 

What is the proper response to my frustration and concerns? 
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do not pretend to have a complete prescription, but I am 
convinced of certain things • First, I am convinced that it 
is important to be able to communicate effectively, I further 
believe that the communicator bears a heavy responsibility --^ 
that he or she is asking for a- change on the part of the 
other party (ies) in the communicative relationship. The 
import of that change will vary dramatically from situation 
to situation but the moral, ethical and legal implications 
and obligations that are incumbent upon the individual who 
initiates the request remain the same. Certainly, these 
implications and obligations are as important in one's career 
commitments as they are in one's recreative and social contacts. 
The nurse, the police officer, the teacher, the doctor — all 
are faced with enormous questions that require coiaraunication 
judgements beyond the matter of strategy. We have a role to 
play in preparing people to make these judgements, We have 
a responsibility to make people ai^are of the real iitipact of 
communication activities, 

1 am equally convinced that Toffler is correct when he 
indicates that it is critical that "all students should be 
grounded in certain comraon skills needed for human coramunication. 
and social integration, " 3 He further contends that these skills 
will fall into three critical areas: learning, relating and 
choosing.** While Mr. Toffler will take only slight pleasure 
(and at that I am flattering rayself) with my agreeing with him, 
I believe that it is extremely ihiportaat to emphasize again 
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his central thesis that the future is coming upon us at a rate 
that defies past comparison — that to be trained today may 
be to be incompetent tomorrow. The critical abilities are the 
ones that have pervaded Western education for centuries. 
One must be able to learn. Despite periodic philosophical 
disputes, these are the issues to which rhetoricians have 
addressed themselves for centuries. The essential character 
of these abilities has not changed nor does it change when one 
views them in their relationship v;ith medicine as opposed to 
their relationship with food preparation. The specifics change 
— the nature of the context, the vocabularly, the degree of 
criticalness attending the situation change, but the larger 

I 

abilities are the aaivie. 

By this time, many and |^>erhaps most of you have read Robert 
Pirsig's beautiful boo): g;en aiid tt;ie Art _of Motorcycle Maintenance . 
If you haven't, do. The work adiresses itself to the issue 
presented in the title of this paper. It might well have been 
subtitled "Career Education and Speech-Comiaunication: An Unlimited 
Opportunity." (Admittedly, this would have compounded the prob- 
lem 'generated by the already erotic title of the book.) With 
apologies to those of you who have read the work, let me offer 
a brief summary of my perceptions. A part of Firslg's approach 
is to employ the raotorcycle and the relationship of a man to 
his motorcycle to demonstrate that the relationjship can be one 
' of quality or one of perf unctoriness . Pirsig's motorcycle is 
career education --^ a vehicle, not an end. We can have the 
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expensive touring motorcycle of his early partners on the 
journey but if we do not recognize the need to relate to the 
machine, we have all gloss and no quality • The same principle 
can be applied to our career commitment. If we are not care- 
ful, we have, all gloss and no quality • We have the realtor 
who is unable to distinguish between sale/coiamission and the 
valtnable laatching and selecting service he or she is capable 
of providing; the policeman who has a sharpsliooter rating but 
is unable to exercise discretion; the nurse who has an excep- 
tional knowledge of medicine but is insetisitive to patient 
fear and concern • 

I do not feel adequate to saake judgements about the ot^erall 
accuracy of the philosophical observations Pirsig offers, but 
his. analysi^^ of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Sophists 
is a fascinating one — iBOSt fascinating because of his con-- 
elusion that " Quality ! Virtue ! Ohao^al^ That is v/hat the 
Sophists i^ere teachingl l^ot ethical relativism. Hot pristine 
virtuel -. But ax^ete# EKcellence • Excellence is a pi^oduct of 
comtmnlc a t ion • 

The opportunity that we have not yet responded to in any 
but beginning tei^ms ;is that of working to find the eleraents 
of excellence that becoffie a part of career experiences • lie 
iimst investigate, observe, study,, learn where the conflicts 
.reside — where values become issues in this portion of the 
individual.' s life - — where communication skills and sensitivi- 
ties will be critical to the Individual's career success — 
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and I use sue e ess t-^ith respect to more than i%?ealth and e>:- 
t^rnal adulation, Toffler knows that we must change — that 
the Indus tr.ial age is no longer with us but ilhgt "our schools 
will continue to turn out industrial sen until we teach young 
people the skills necessary to identify and clarify ^ if not 
reconcile, conflicts in their own value systems. "6 

As Harris contends, ••v/hat we need taoat of all are not people 
who can do things effectively; but people who know what is proper 
to do and what is iiaproper, who have been schooled to discern 
the better from the worse, and thus are able to raake a free 
choice for the better*" To becorae a partner in this effort 
is the unlirfiited opportunity that career education presents 
us# . If 
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